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the years prior to the Union, 
was no true job security for 
individual worker because his 
ity” was based primarily on 
employers’ whim and will. 
s worker never knew if he 
@ place to come back to work 
t following day. The time of 
fear of greatest insecurity was 
ag the Christmas period when 
‘will towards man was sup- 
to be prevalent. At that time 
prker in the department store, 
ly in Macy’s, was wor- 
mainly whether a new em- 
se would take his place after 
Uhristmas season was over. 
> most frequent example 
a person with five years’ 
fee. At that stage the Macy 
foyee had the least amount 
turity. He had obtained 
ximum wage, which ran 
ut $19 or $20, was eligi- 
the maximum vacation 
y other features brought 
by the Macy manage- 


would generally be called 
to the employment office 
on Christmas eve or two 
free days before Christmas, 
Would be told that for his own 
Mt, Macy’s thought it would 


mt that he look for employ- 
E elsewhere. 


Christmas Firing 


Mer the Christmas period Ma- 
fould then replace the older 
ees with a new worker at a 
Starting wage and with no 
tant conditions because of 
of seniority. 
those pre-union days, a 
was at the mercy and 
et to every whim of the 
Wisor. If he did not jump 
supervisor’s command, 
id be told, without any 
n of discussion or chal- 
on the part of the em- 
© or any other person 
behalf, to go down to 
ployment office, and 
me was no longer em- 
@ in Macy’s. 
did not happen on one or 
fasions. Many of the people 
ed in Macy’s in the years 
King about, as I did, will 
ithe frequency of these fir- 
Vischarges were not based 
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on facts, but were definitely based 
on the whims of individual super- 
visors. 

The supervisor then was the 
lord and master of his department 
and his area. If you were out sick 
and unable to report too often in 
the opinion of the employer or 
supervisor, the worker could be 
discharged without the right of 
appeal or opportunity to appeal to 
any higher echelon within the 
framework of the company. 

The work week in the year 1929 
and 1930 was stated to be 48 hours 
a week. This was prior to the NRA 
days. When a person came to work, 
it was generally 48 hours to start, 
but overtime was frequent and ex- 
cessive, and with no renumeration. 

For instance, I, as a stockman 
employed on the 10th floor in the 
receiving department reserve, was 
told that my hours were from 9 to 
6. When the towel sale took place 
in January, I was told to come in 


at 7 in the morning, and I worked 
until 10 in the evening. 

Some members, I am sure, 
will remember the supervisors 
who would go around and say 
at 5 o’clock in the evening, 
“You’re working tonight.” 

If you said to him, “I am 
sorry, but I didn’t notify my 
mother or my wife,” he’d say 
to you, “Well, that’s just 
tough. Do you want your job, 
or do you want to tell your 
mother or wife that you’re 
fired ?” 

This was something we had to 
accept, and it happened not once, 
but every time there was a sale, 
whether it was in your reserve or 
in any other reserve. Everybody 
had to “chip in.” It was not a 
question of asking you to work, 
but telling you, you must work. 
This went on day in, day out, with- 
out pay. 

Overtime was quite prevalent, 


Die... Wises 


very simply because they didn’t 
have to pay the worker. That’s the 
sum and substance. Overtime in 
those days, I would estimate, was 
somewhere around fifteen hours a 
week. 

Then the NRA came in. 
Through legislative action Ma- 
cy’s was not permitted to work 
us more than forty hours a 
week. Then, as now, big busi- 
ness did not like this type of 
legislation; so they went to the 
courts. Through the legal and 
other maneuverings they final- 
ly got the NRA declared illegal. 
As soon as the Supreme Court 
opinion was announced that 
the NRA was illegal . . . let me 
put this in question form. 

Do you think that Macy’s kept 
us on a forty-hour, six-day week? 
They immediately switched us to 
forty-five hours, six days a week! 

It wasn’t until after the union 
came in, in the year of 1941, that 


Pie 


ea 


THOUSANDS OF LOCAL 1-S'ers jam Manhattan Center at a general membership meeting. McClellan 


should take a look at this. 


a strike at Gimbel’s triggered the 
action which led to the forty-hour, 
six-day week. 

The executives also had unlim- 
ited hours, with no compensation 
for overtime. The only difference 
today is the union provides a 
forty-hour, five-day week with 
overtime after the eighth hour of 
work per day, with overtime at 
the discretion of the worker. The 
executive, having no status in the 
union, has no recourse, but must 
work as you know on demand, 
and receive no overtime. 


Promotions 


With no security and no limit 
on hours, we still had a desire for 
promotions. But the opportunity 
for promotions was very slim if 
you didn’t have a college degree, 
if you didn’t come from the proper 
side of the tracks, if you weren’t 
a relative of a close friend of the 
Straus family. You might have 
found one or two who attained any 
appreciable position by coming up 
from the ranks. 

Let me give an example: 
There are many people who 
worked in the store, prior to 
the union, in non-selling po- 
sitions whose records by Macy 
standards would be what we 
term today BJB-1. 

Those people could see no 
possibility of movement to bet- 
ter their position. 

I am sure that many members 
know some of these people; and 
you might be one of them. 

The question of promotions was 
a dead end if you came in as a 
stock man. It was just as much 
of a dead end if you came in as 
a sales clerk or an office worker, 
or any staff worker for that mat- 
ter. 

There was no contractual provi- 
sion, there was no system; it was 
largely a question of favoritism. 
If you polished the proper boot 
for the proper guy, or for the 
proper gal, then you had an op- 
portunity. Even then the oppor- 
tunity existed there only so long 
as your mentor was still around. 
If that person was gone, the next 
broom might sweep you out. Or it 
might sweep you back to your old 
job. 

(Continued on next page) 
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AID TO A SISTER UNION. Members of Local 1-S fill up a truck with 





food for IUE fellow unionists who were on strike at Westinghouse. 


Promotion Policy 


Over the course of the years, the 
union has maintained steady pres- 
sure to ensure a management pol- 
icy of promotion from within. 


Through negotiations and 
the winning of improvements 
in our union contract, we have 
achieved certain formulas 
based on training programs to 
improve skills to qualify mem- 
bers for better jobs, and by 
maintaining inter-department- 
al movement of personnel 
from one job to another, both 
among the selling depart- 
ments, and between non-selling 
and selling. 


A few examples may indicate 


some features of this policy which, 
I believe, is unequalled in any 
other department store in the 
country. 

In the furniture department, 
members receive an _ eighteen- 
month course in all aspects of fur- 
niture design, construction and 
sales, even going to the factories 
and wholesale markets, to qualify 
them for sales positions. Before 
union pressure, it was the com- 
pany policy to “go outside” when 
vacancies occurred in this depart- 
ment. 

A similar, though somewhat less 
elaborate program has been set up 
in shoes and in diamonds. Another 
program is now in the offing in the 
organ department. 


The Beginning 


The Union grew from a brave 
idea in the minds of a few men 
and women, and from the needs 
of many, to a present corps of 
8,000. 

From a group of 600 in Receiv- 
ing, Supply and Cafeteria, we have 
come to our present position of 
strength and unity providing full 
union rights and laying the ground 
for further advances. 

Those early union men and 
women deserve a special tribute 
because they had to overcome the 
fear of joining a union. Today, 
in 1959, we still meet that fear. 
When we undertake to organize 
unorganized workers, we see that 
the desire exists, the need exists, 
but the fear exists too . 

In those days, however, people 
might genuinely fear for their jobs 
because, during the Depression, 
there were few to be found. 





It took time and patience to 
persuade the department workers 
of the vital function which unions 
could play in their lives. 

With the emergence of the 
Roosevelt era and the passage 
of the Wagner Act, protecting 
the lawful right to organize, 
the workers began to respond 
in greater numbers. Even then 
it took years to fully organize 
the main store. 

It took from 1933, when the 
core of the union was established, 
to 1947 to complete the organi- 
zation of Herald Square. 

Organization of the branch stores 
has so far extended over a period 
of fifteen years. 

Parkchester was fully organized 
in 1944. In 1947, Jamaica was 
organized. In 1949, Flatbush 
joined the union ranks. White 

_Plains joined the union in 1950. 


LONG LINE, SHORT STRIKE. The brief four-hour strike 


Strikes 


One of the most important cri- 
teria of a union (and the plant or 
industry whose workers it repre- 
sents) is the number, purpose and 
results of the strikes it calls. 

Local 1-S, in the twenty 
years of its existence, has re- 
sorted to strike action three 
times. 


In 1946, the members of Local 


‘1-S resolved to honor the picket 


lines of the Delivery Union at 
Herald Square which had gone on 
strike. That union had struck on 
the issue of job security, and Local 
1-S members refused to cross the 
picket lines until, at the end of 
ten days, the strike was ended. 
In 1953, ab rief, four-hour strike 
was called by our Union. The com- 
pany had demanded the termina- 
tion of a clause in our contract 
defining work which could not be 
done by executives, but must be 
done by the working staff. The 
strike accomplished its purpose. 
In 1956 our Union could not 
secure agreement on three vital is- 
sues: wages, rules excluding ex- 
ecutives from doing regular em- 
ployees’ work, and the length of 
the union contract. The company 
held out for a five-year contract. 
This strike lasted thirteen 
days. The Macy’s management 
recruited their executives, and 
the latter’s wives, sisters and 
brothers. The unity and spirit 
of our Local 1-S strikers was 
really splendid; and the Macy 
management learned dramati- 
cally of the power and force 
of the Union in virtually shut- 
ting down the Macy operation. 


We did not win all our wage 
demands, but the gains were high- 
ly satisfactory to our members, We 
obtained Macy agreement to a 
three-year contract, and main- 
tained our important work rules. 

The solidarity and unity shown 
by the Local 1-S members during 
these strikes were the basic factors 
in bringing them to a victorious 
conclusion. The members’ partici- 





OUTSTANDING SERVICE. Officers of the union receive a handsome 
award on behalf of Local I-S from Joseph Cohen, of Local 400, 
Butchers’ Union, for distinguished service to department store workers. 
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pation, their willingness and eager- 
ness to carry out their assignments 
and other responsibilities, their 
understanding of the issues and 
how those issues could be resolved 
—these ensured the success of our 
strikes. 

Yet strikes are not taken 
lightly by either the members 
or the leaders of unions and, 
I can say, particularly in our 
own Union. The fact is that, 
in a period of twenty years, 
we have had only the three 
strikes, two for our own eco- 
nomic advance, and one to aid 
a sister union. 


Needless to say, there have been 
some on-the-job actions by vari- 
ous groups. But when the final test 
came whether to accept dictation 
from the company or not, full and 
determined action by the over- 
whelming majority of our member- 
ship has decided the outcome. 

We cannot, I think, understand 
the full picture if we do not, at 
the same time, understand some 
of the economic, political and 
other forces at work. 

During the years of World War 
II, we of course withheld any 
strike action because that war for 
the nation’s survival so demanded. 

After the war years, we had 
such developments as the 
passage of the Taft -Hartley 
law, which added impetus to 
department store manage- 
ments consolidating their anti- 
labor activities through such 
organizations as the Retail Dry 
Goods Association and the 
American Retail Federation. 


These trade associations, in 
which Macy’s has taken a leading 
part, have been extremely active 
in fighting improved minimum 
wage legislation and in supporting 
anti-labor legislation such as the 
new Landrum -Griffin law. They 
have provided the means where- 
by such agencies as the Nathan 
Schefferman union - busting com- 
pany provided its services to Ma- 








against Macy's in 1953 resulted in a complete blanket of Local 1-S members around the store. 






cy’s. And they continued to 
change information whereby 

cy’s tries to undermine the unig 
and its effectiveness. : 

It’s a marvel that they don't», 
change information on how tg 
more and make profits higher the 
their competitors! 

This section of my report om oy 
history of strikes would be ingom, 
plete without a brief sum 
those unions which aided ug dy, 
ing our strikes. 

The Butchers Union in 19% 
honored our picket lines gj 
sent food for our m 
who needed it. District 4, jp 
sent manpower to help us, 
cause of our union status, ihe 
issues involved and our 
tion in fighting the giant in the 
retail industry, Harry Van An 
dale, Jr., president of the Ney 
York AFL-CIO Central Labor 
Council; Max Greenberg, 
RWDSU president; Morris 
Iushevitz, Labor Council see. 
retary; Michael Mann, Afi. 
CIO regional director; and 
Peter Brennan, president of 
the New York Building and 
Construction Trades Couneil, 
added their help to our 195% 
strike. 

In our turn we have been proud 
to help IUE in its strike againg 
Westinghouse; and also the Hos 
pital Workers, the Furniture Work. 
ers and, currently, the Steelworkers, 
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Overseas Ju 
Unionists 


niques 
Some — 

An interesting and important hers ? 
phase of activity in recent yean dpa 
has been meeting with overses plus a 
trade unionists who visit this com beret 
try under U.S. government ag “ 
pices to learn and exchange ides sm 
with people in the American labar rs om 
movement. ". 

Trade union leaders from Eng good he 
land, France, Italy, Denmark and eos. 
The Netherlands, visited with w oy 
in 1959. Naturally, it is the peo dl 
ple from the unions in the depatt wey 
ment store, retail and distributive - 
trades with whom we have the dm 
most in common. t nd 

In fact, their job, union and our unc 
organizational problems are ver mass pol 
similar to ours. Most of their 
members, like ours, are women 
Their rates of pay, like ours, tend 
to be at the lowest rung of the ee 
nomic scale. The great bulk d 
their membership, as in this cou 
try, is in the large supermarket 
chains. 

On one occasion, these overs 
trade unionists sat in on one 
our Executive Board meetings, amd 
were highly impressed with 
manner, functions and _articulal 
leadership of the union’s exe 
tive body. 

(Continued on next page) 
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our 

ant in 

j Van Ars 

f the New 

ral Labor 

enberg, The Union’s Social Services 

| Morris Committee performs a wide range 

uncil see of activities relating to our mem- 

aes AFL. bers’ health and welfare. These 

pres and have of course been entirely free 

‘di ay asa regular responsibility of this 

Co unel, union to all the members who com- 
ise it. 

oa 1S ws pleased to note the follow- 

been proud ed sam of service during the 

‘ike agains gal 

o the Hos. Health Survey 

ear To the best of my knowl- 


edge, our union has conducted 
the first four-way health sur- 
, as part of our policy of 
as utilizing all possible tech- 
| niques of preventive medicine. 
TS Biche 1,000 Local 1-5: mem: 
hers received free examina- 
tion of their eyes, feet, teeth, 
plus a special test for glau- 
coma. 

Additional follow-up medical ex- 
minations, where required, were 
io provided without charge. On 
the whole, our people seemed in 
good health in these fields of ex- 
mination, for which we can be 
thankful. Where some people 
meded medical care, we were 

that we were able to bring 
these conditions to light so that 
they might be treated. 

It is perhaps noteworthy that 
ir union was the first to take 
mass polio shots some three years 
4g0. Some 2,000 members took the 
sties of three anti-polio shots. 

For the future, we will ex- 
plore the possibility of further 
eat bulk o examinations for lung 
n this cou » cancer and other ail- 
supermatt ments which can be helped es- 
pecially when discovered in 

early phases. Many peo- 


important 
ecent yeals 
th overseas 
it this coum 
nment all 
hange ideas 
erican labor 


; from Eng 
enmark and 


ted with w 
is the peo 
| the depart 
distributive 
e have the 


union and 
ns are very 
st of their 
are women 
ce Ours, 
ig of the er 


erseas 
— take care of everything 
necting their health. We hope to 
ed with the temind them that health 


be taken care of first. 







nd artict 
1ion’s exed Counseling Service 
xt page) One of the most valuable ser- 





wees to our members in meeting 
many of the day-to-day problems 
has been our Counseling 
te held every Wednesday eve- 
at the Union Office. 
advice has been provided 
proximately 500 members on 
Problems, wills, personal con- 
etc., during the past year. 
the same Wednesday eve- 
f we have on hand a social 
fs counselor from the Greater 
Mork Fund. During the past 
®months he has been able to 
ba great deal of skilled ad- 
a counsel as well as sug- 
ommunity assistance pro- 
the 425 agencies affili- 
in the Fund. An estimated 
Members have been assisted 
ways. 
Lompensation Counselor is 
i; *vailable on Wednesdays to 
i’ Members who have been in- 
On the job to obtain their 
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Top Local I-S Leaders 


Sam Kovenetsky 






Bill Atkinson 


Services 


full rights and benefits under the 
New York State -disability law. 


Local 1-S—Macy’s Blood Bank 


The 1959 Blood Bank Drive 
of Local 1-S and Macy’s pro- 
duced a total of 928 donors. 
First initiated as a joint labor- 
management effort in 1955, 
the continuing success of these 
blood drives has been among 
the most outstanding in the 
country. 

Rules and regulations, as in re- 
cent years, continue. Every regular 
employee, staff member and execu- 
tive, including Saturday Onlies, 
and the members of their imme- 
diate families are entitled to 25 
pints of blood. 

During the one-year period from 
June 1958 to May 1959 a total 
of 531 life-saving pints of blood 
were given to Local 1-S members 
and exempt Macy employees and 
executives from the joint blood 
bank. 


Camp Program 
During the summer of 


1959, Local 1-S was able to 
arrange for 45 youngsters, 
whose parents are members of 
Local 1-S, to vacation at a 
camp for two weeks without 
charge. 

A similar day camp arrange- 
ment was available, but the par- 
ents chose an out-of-town camp 
setting for the kids. 

Throughout the city, some 360 
children were able to enjoy these 
vacations through the good offices 
of the New York AFL-CIO Camp- 
ing program, of which I have had 
the genuine pleasure to be chair- 
man. 

This citywide program will 
be increased in forthcoming 
years, and I look forward in 
particular to sending a much 
greater number of Local 1-S 
kids to camp next year and in 
subsequent years. 

Members of our union have had 
the fun of visiting their children 
in the camps. 

Following one visit by a num- 
ber of labor leaders, several unions 
joined with Local 1-S in donating 
a number of phonographs to the 
playrooms of the Fresh Air Fund 
camp which was participating in 
the program. 


Retirement Program 


A series of activities has been 
initiated for retired members of 
the union. Florence Meurer was 
hostess at a modest tea party for 
a number of our older, retired 
members. And all judged this oc- 
casion a very pleasant beginning. 

An increased program of union 
social activities, plus increased re- 
course to community services to 
help our retired members meet any 
problems which arise, are on the 
agenda for the coming year. 





Remembrances to the Sick 


One of the most rewarding ser- 
vices to the members of the So- 
cial Service Committee has been 
their custom of sending little gifts 
and get-well cards to our members 
who become sick. 

Some 950 cards and gifts 
were sent during the past 
year, and in a great many 
cases, the members have writ- 
ten to let us know how pleas- 
ant it was to be remembered 
by their union and co-workers 
in a time of distress and pain. 

In many cases, they have also 
written and told us how well the 
health plans services are made 
available to them. 

The Social Services Commit- 
tee, headed by Cecilia G. 
Curry, has been hard-working, 
enthusiastic and devoted. 

For Herald Square, the 
members are Augustine Tomk- 
kins, Jack Fox and Leo Living- 
ston. For Parkchester, Flor- 
ence Meurer. For Flatbush, 
Riva Lowenstein. For Jamaica, 
Maude Dash. For White Plains, 
Nat Yurowsky. 

During 1959, Committee mem- 
bers Tompkins and Meuer attended 
the national AFL-CIO Community 
Services Conference in Chicago 
representing our union well. Other 
committee members have attended 
similar conferences in the past. 

It is well worth noting that sev- 
eral committee members have qual- 
ified themselves as union coun- 
selors by taking both basic and 
advanced courses. 


The Social Services Com- 
mittee looks forward to a 
broadening of its activity in 
five fields. First, as described 
above, to develop more health 
surveys to safeguard the health 
of our members. Second, to 
expand the union’s medical 
panel so that physicians will 
be conveniently available to 
all. Third, to continue to dis- 
cover what additional or new 
community services may be 
provided to our members. 
Fourth, to increase our camp 
program for youngsters whose 
parents are members of Local 
1-S. Fifth, to increase both so- 
cial and social service activi- 
ties for our retired members. 


CREDIT UNION 
Founded in 1950, the Local 1-S 


Credit Union has provided invalu- 
able service to our union members 
and their families who lived under 
the same room with them. 

As a genuine cooperative, 
owned, controlled and admin- 
istered by its members, the en- 
tire purpose of the Credit 
Union has been to assist Lo- 





SUCCESSFUL BLOOD BANK. One of the 


cal 1-S members in money 


matters. 


I believe those services can be 
summarized in some of the tradi- 
tional aphorisms of credit union 
thinking. Money, from the con- 
sumer’s point of view, is for spend- 
ing; some of it now, some of it 
later. To spend later, you have to 
save now. Therefore the Credit 
Union has encouraged saving reg- 
ularly. The dividend for saving in 
the Credit Union is as high as any 
other comparable institution in the 
city. 

Saving .at the Credit Union 
has enabled our members to 
have what they really want, to 
be able to face financial prob- 
lems, to build and protect 
credit, to make money with 
money, to advance the inter- 
ests of the member’s family, 
and to help fellow union mem- 
bers. 


When a member wishes to bor- 
row, he has been able to do so 
knowing that his Credit Union will 
never give him any double talk or 
push him into debt. The Credit 
Union is administered as a ser- 
vice to its members, not as a profit- 
grabbing operation. 


Within broad limits, loan pay- 
ments are made to suit the budget 
and convenience of the member. 
Interest on loans is one per cent 
per month on the unpaid balance, 
which amounts to a true interest 
rate of $6.50 on a hundred dollars 


for twelve months. 


We in Local 1-S can take very 
great pride, I believe, in the ser- 
vices of its Credit Union. In sum- 
mary form, this service can be 
expressed in dollar terms by the 
following figures for the twelve- 
month period ending August 31, 
1959: 


Total membership . 1877 
SE AGS ris ss $ 73,565.61 
Withdrew without 

I ee oe a sas $ 53,580.10 
Borrowed ........ $ 259,718.12 
oa ings 56, ac pie $ 239,311.00 
Total shares owned $ 192,019.91 
Loans outstanding . $ 171,722.36 
Number of borrowers 762 
Average loans .... $ 340.83 

oe is * 

Total borrowers since 

organization .... 7,628 
Total borrowed since 

organization .... $1,479,708.56 


Total assets as of 


August 31, 1959 $ 200,306.63 


The Credit Union is a member 
of the New York State Credit 
Union League and Credit Union 
National Association. It is char- 
tered and supervised by the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education 
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most notable blood banks of its kind in the country is replen- 


and Welfare Soc. Sec. Administra- 
tion. 

Hours are on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday from 1-2 P.M. and 
5-7 P.M. at the Union Headquar- 
ters. 

Members of the Credit Commit- 
tee of the Credit Union are Bea- 
trice Kiernan, Dept. 126, and Lou- 
ella Gambler, Dept. 522. 


fp ti * ti 

The Activities Committee of Lo- 
cal 1-S had its first 1959 function 
with the Inaugural Party at the 
Union office in February. This was 
a well attended, thoroughly enjoy- 
able affair, during which the 
union’s officers were inducted into 
office by AFL-CIO Regional Di- 
rector Mike Mann. 

We went ahead with our Eu- 
ropean Tour, as planned, and 
from May 29 until June 28, 
1959, some 60 people saw Eu- 
rope from London to Paris 
and Rome, with many inter- 
esting countries, places and 
sights in between. 

In July, we had our Fishing 
Trip in Long Island Sound on a 
chartered fishing boat. Those who 
went had a very fine time. 

On September 9, we started the 
Fall Dancing Class lessons with 
43 members enrolled for a ten- 
week period—every Wednesday 
night at the Hotel Breslin. 

Friday night, October 36, will 
see our Halloween party at the 
Union auditorium with entertain- 
ment and refreshments. 

Discount theatre tickets to Broad- 
way shows have been and will con- 
tinue to be available from time to 
time at the Union office. 

Looking ahead, the Activities 
Committee is working on the pos- 
sibility of trips to Mexico, the Car- 
ibbean, Europe, and California- 
Hawaii. Local 1-S members can 
helps us to choose by means of 
a survey questionnaire in the “Lo- 
cal 1-S News” which they will turn 
in to the committee or Union of- 
fice. 

Not least, I want to pay tribute 
to our baseball team which won 
its league championship in 1959. 


HEALTH PLAN 


The Health Plan is part of our 
union contract, and is paid for 
entirely by Macy’s. It provides 
hospitalization, plus in-hospital 
medical and surgical care, and also 
surgical care at home or in the 
dictor’s office. It also pays for x- 
rays, GI series, anesthesia, cardio- 
grams and various diagnostic ex- 
aminations ordered by the doctor. 

From July 1, 1958 to June 

(Continued on next page) 
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31, 1959, the Health Plan, 
through its consultant in the 
Union Office, processed 7,485 
claims involving payments to 
our members of $450,355.25. 
Blue Cross claims numbered 
1,546 with benefits adding up 
to $249,305.34. Group Health 
Insurance (GHI) claims to- 
taled 5,939, with payments 
amounting to $201,049.91. 


I believe these summary figures 
reveal a really extraordinary 
amount of service, of an impor- 
tant and timely kind, to our mem- 
bers. The average Blue Cross Bene- 
fit for almost one-fifth of our mem- 
bers in one year was $161. The 
average GHI benefit for claims to- 
taling three-fourths of our mem- 
bership in one year was close to 
$34. 

By maintaining the health con- 
sultant in the union office, we have 
been able this year, as in past 
years, to maintain prompt, cour- 
teous service at a time when in- 
dividuals have reason to appreci- 
ate efficient assistance. 

The hundreds of letters re- 
ceived during the past year tes- 
tifying to the value of our 
Health Plan provides not only 
a statistic for this report but 
also a measure of a job well 
done. 


Education 


Local 1-S has continued its reg- 
ular publication of the “Local 1-5 
News” on a semi-monthly basis, 
except during the summer when it 
was published monthly. 

The newspaper is a lively, read- 
able publication which is geared to 
the interests and activities of our 
local union. To a limited extent, 
it also publishes some news about 
current events, especially about the 
labor movement, news which may 
be absent from or distorted in the 
daily press. 


The Local 1-S educational 
program is developed from 
several perspectives: provide 
fundamental discussion and 
analysis of union problems 
and current labor develop- 
ments, especially to the execu- 
tive board members and shop 
stewards; provide a union ori- 
entation class for new mem- 
bers; hold special forums on 
a broad range of subjects of 
interest to the membership; 
conduct divisional meetings 
whereby members may be in- 
formed and their questions an- 
swered in regard to all matters 
of union interest. 


This annual report is rendered 
first to the yearly Stewards’ Con- 
ference which is held to increase 
the understanding and union skills 
of the secondary leadership of our 
union. 


The constant improvement of the 
entire leadership of this union is 
always on the agenda. New ideas, 
problems, challenges constantly 
arise. The sharing of experience, 
information and judgments to ef- 
fectively represent the interests of 
our members is the clear respon- 
sibility of every union officer, 
board member and shop steward 
and, indeed, also of members who 
wish to fulfill the obligations as 
well as receive the benefits of 
union membership. 

New members’ classes are held 
regularly and a basic introductory 
lecture is given them. They are 
also advised to consult their shop 
steward, executive board member 
or the union office on any addi- 
tional information. 

During the next year a se- 


ries of special seminars for 
shop stewards will be con- 
ducted by the officers of the 
union. 

In addition, a monthly se- 


ries of discussion-forums on 
current labor, national and in- 
ternational developments will 
be held for the membership 


at large. 


Community 
Service 


Acting on behalf of Local 1-5, 
several officers and members of 
the union have been able to per- 
form a valuable role in commu- 
nity and philanthropic activity. 

As Local 1-S president, I serve 
as a member of the N.Y. AFL- 
CIO Community Services Commit- 
tee, as chairman of that group’s 
Housing Committee, and chairman 
of its Camp Program Committee. 

I am also happy to serve on the 
board of the New York City Can- 
cer Committee, and am chairman 
of the board Nominating Commit- 
tee. I am also a board member of 
Group Health Insurance (GHI). 

First Vice President Phil Hoff- 
stein serves as a board member 
of the Morningside Community 
Center. 

Vice President Bill Atkinson acts 
as a board member of the New 
York Chapter of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Colored People. 

Cecilia G. Curry, social services 
committee chairman, is a board 
member of the USO in New York. 
Florence Meurer serves on _ the 
board of the Committee on Prob- 


lems of the Aging. 


GREATER NEW YORK FUND 


For five years, Local 1-S and 
Macy’s have joined their efforts in 
an all-out campaign to raise funds 


for the Greater New York Fund. 


This agency disburses funds to 
425 affiliated community, health 
and social agencies in New York. 
As such it represents the central 
means whereby New Yorkers may 
most fully meet their community 
responsibilities. Our union is proud 
of its key role in this campaign 
which has received increased rec- 
ognition in recent years, 

As this report went to press, 
the 1959 drive was about to con- 
clude. Our announced goal for the 
year was $40,000 compared to the 
$35,610 raised in 1958. 

Vice Pres. William Atkinson has 
coordinated the Fund campaigns 
for the union for the past two 
years. 

In addition to this drive, Local 
1-S also contributes modestly to a 
wide range of community and 
health agencies which represent 
important services to the com- 
munity and, in many instances, to 
the membership of our union. 
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The situation that faced COPE 
in the Fall of 1958 was briefly 
this: important state and Congres- 
sional elections were in prepara- 
tion throughout the nation against 
a background of rising clamor over 
“corruption” in unions. 


“Right-to-Work” bills were 
slated for crucial tests in six 
states, including the big in- 
dustrial states of California 
and Ohio. The revelations of 
the McClellan committee, 
grossly exaggerated and 
whipped to a pitch by news- 
paper and TV publicity, hand- 
ed the backers of these bills 
what they thought was ample 
ammunition. 

The situation looked dark in- 
deed for labor in these states 
and in others. Labor-supported can- 
didates were, in many cases, afraid 
that labor endorsement would hurt 
rather than advance their chances 
for office. The labor movement in 
many of these areas was stimulated 
to its greatest political effort in 
the history of these areas. Regis- 
tration drives and get out the vote 
drives were pushed as never be- 
fore. 

The result was that in 5 out 
of 6 states, the right to work 
laws were not only defeated, 
but in many cases, the candi- 
dates who had taken a posi- 
tion in favor of right to work 
laws were so trounced by this 
issue that many of them were 
quoted as saying their busi- 
ness supporters should not 
have saddled them with this 
issue. 

In California, the voters were 
so aroused over the “right-to-work” 
issue that a whole political turn- 
over was accomplished in the state. 

Among the great industrial 
states, only in the State of New 
York, where there was no life-or- 
death issue on the surface, did the 


labor-opposed candidates come in- 
to office in great numbers. This 
was partly due to the great per- 
sonal appeal of Nelson Rockefel- 
ler who swept into office with him 
many who might not have been 
elected without him. 

But it was also due to the 
great lack of participation of 
working people in the state 
and particularly in the City of 
New York in the fundamental 
processes of registration and 
voting. Endorsements and 
great speech making cam- 
paigns mean nothing if the 
people simply do not vote. 

A massive registration campaign 
was attempted in the city under 
the AFL-CIO for the 1958 elec- 
tion. It started late and was hast- 
ily organized. Many locals did not 
complete their campaigns until 
after registration was over. 

However, one major dere- 
liction did come to light. The 
percentage of people who 
qualified themselves to help 
decide the great public issues 
and to choose their elected 
representatives was shocking- 
ly low. The surveys made of 
registered union members 
showed that only 15 per cent 
to 30 per cent of the member- 
ship of unions in this city 
were registered to vote, and 
this in spite of the existence 
of permanent personal regis- 
tration. 

Even in Local 1-S the fig- 
ure, which was above the av- 
erage, was still shockingly low. 

There is a tremendous job 
to be done in this field in our 


Union and in the city of New 
York. 


The COPE committee, with a 
few people on the job, worked 


many hours nightly during Au- 
gust and September of 1958, to 


look up the district and registra- 
tion status of each member of the 
local. We finally have a file of the 
registered and unregistered mem- 
bers of our union. We hope to 
move more and more from the 
unregistered to the registered col- 
umns in 1959 and 1960. 

There was a successful drive 
for COPE dollar memberships 
during the summer from May 
to September. A total of about 
$1600 was collected with the 
shop stewards pushing the 
COPE books in all of our divi- 
sions. 

In January of 1959, the newly 
elected Congress which labor had 
so hopefully hailed in November 
of 1958, took office and got to 
work with great fanfare about 
new progressive legislation. 

Among the acts which seemed 
sure to take place was the passage 
of the bill to extend minimum 
wages and fair labor standards to 
the retail field and other fields 
now exempt by special request to 
Congress from these industries. 

Mr. Meany and the AFL-CIO 
felt reasonably confident that this 
Congress could be trusted to pass 
legislation which would “catch the 
crooks” but not hurt honest 
unions. 

There was also hope for 
good civil rights legislation, a 
good housing bill, a good Fed- 
eral aid-to-education bill, a 
good national roads bill, and 
a loosening of the generally 
restrictive attitude toward pro- 


gressive legislation that ha 
characterized both the Cop, 
gress and the administratigg 
for the last several years, 

These bright new hopes did no 
last long. The Congress and the 
Eisenhower administration sop 
were locked in a struggle to gee 
who could out-balance the othe 
with the budget while everythi 
else took a back seat. In the meap. 
time the old alliance between Dixie 
Democrats and Republicans was 
revived in the backrooms to meg 
the challenge of the new liberals 
in Congress. 

The result has been the wa 
tering down or complete de 
feat of most progressive legis. 
lation. The Dixie Democrats 
teamed with Republicans to 
bottle up the minimum wage 
bill in committee. 

It was this coalition that fath. 
ered the Landrum-Griffin “reform” 
bill under the direction of the 
NAM and Chamber of Commerce 
lobbies. Again the coalition acted 
to keep any civil rights measure 
that would do anything more than 
express good intentions and pro- 
vide another “commission.” 

So the good work that was done 
in 1958 was not enough. Our ene. 
mies, in spite of impressive labor 
victories in the elections, are de- 
termined to pursue a course of lim. 
iting and hamstringing labor. 

The: President, in his u- 
precedented broadcast in sup 
port of the Landrum-Griffn 

(Continued on next page) 


IN BEHALF of the union and its members, Local |-S officers some 
years ago received a handsome citation from the March of Dimes 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt made the presentation. 


PASSING THE $1,000,000 MARK. Berris Gordan (right), tenders *iil 


Credit Union check which marks the millionth dollar in loans to 
membership. Total is now close to $1,500,000. 
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An intensive registration drive 
has been carried out for the Oc- 
ober 1959 registration. In 1960 
me hope to keep registration 
Tie subject throughout the 
pear y constant reminders. People 
Ptegister centrally throughout 
. And then in the fall, a 
eal big push before the general 
tion. We are hoping the AFL- 
W0 Central Council makes avail- 
in 1960 the same facilities it 
in 1958 and that they are 
this next year early 
h for maximum effect. 
t committee also plans 
wegin the COPE member- 
"drive for 1960 shortly 
@ January 1, and keep 
" ig it to election time. 
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Ml rights groups looked to the 
Mongress with the same hope- 
as labor in November, 
“%. The first civil rights legisla- 
officers som Ho in 75 years was passed by the 
sh of Dimes Brevious Congress, but it was wide- 
) tecognized as only a first step, 
‘main feature being a civil rights 
mmission whose function was to 
Nestigate and report. 
The hope was that stronger 
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8. In the meantime, fresh 
te of denial of civil rights 
in from many states where 
Might to vote was denied and 
Se compliance with Supreme 
Hecisions on segregation 
ng evaded and frustrated 
y device that segregation- 
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ever, civil rights bills 
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labor reform” bill. 
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legislature again refused to follow 
the lead of New York City and 
pass anti-discrimination legislation 
in housing. Although Connecticut 
and a few other states now have 
this legislation, New York State 
lags. However, the next session 
may see some action in this field; 
at least, Gov. Rockefeller has 
pledged his full support for such 
legislation. 

The National Committee Against 
Discrimination in Housing, which 
was instrumental in pushing the 
legislation in New York City and 
is presently battling for it in the 
state, is hopeful that next year will 
see victory in the Committee’s 
home state. 


This Committee is largely de- 
pendent for its income upon dis- 
count movie tickets donated to it 
by the Brandt theatres. In 1958- 
59, about 470 of these tickets were 
purchased at 50c each by members 
of Local 1-S. Starting February 1, 
the tickets will again be available 
and will be sold through this Com- 
mittee. 

In the summer of 1959, the 
committee on anti-discrimina- 
tion, decided to do a job of 
self-examination on behalf of 
the membership in the field of 
discrimination. 


In a series of discussion meet- 
ings, the committee considered the 
practices and attitudes of the union 
membership not only in terms of 
ideals but in terms of how these 
attitudes are expressed in actual 
living together on the job. They 
also considered the question of 
how attitudes learned on the job 
and through union educational ef- 
forts are carried over into the vari- 
ous communities where the people 
live. 

The conclusions were that the 
long fight by Local 1-S to outlaw 
job discrimination in the stores 
and the simultaneous effort to fos- 
ter good relations among people 
on the job has produced, for the 
most part, good on-the-job rela- 
tions. 

It is worth noting that the Union 
members requested and inserted 
in our Constitution the following 
anti-discrimination clause: 


“Any anti-religious or 
anti-racial act on the part 
of any member or members 
will be considered as a vio- 
lation of the essence of this 
Constitution and may be 
prosecuted under the provi- 
sions of Article XV.” 

Art. XIV, Sec. 4 


The following clause was in- 
serted in the union contract at the 
request of Local 1-S: 


“There shall be no dis- 
crimination against any 
Regular Employee because 
of race, creed or color. In 
the event of claim by the 
Union that the discharge or 
the layoff of a Regular Em- 
ployee or the failure to pro- 
mote any Regular Employee 
is the result of discrimina- 
tion against such employee 
because of race, creed or 
color, the question as to 
such discrimination against 
such employee may be ini- 
tiated by the Union as a 
grievance under the provi- 
sions of Section 11.01 com- 
mencing at Step 2, and if 
the parties have failed to 
settle such question by ne- 
gotiation it may be sub- 
mitted to arbitration under 
the provisions of Article XII 
hereof, provided that such 
question has been presented 
to the Employer as a writ- 
ten grievance within twelve 


(12) working days after the 
taking by it of the action as 
to which such complaint 
arises.” 


Art. XIV, See. 7 
Community Role 


The unsolved question is 
how much of this carries over 
into the community life of the 
people after the job is over. 
This is important but not easy 
to find out. Various types of 
questionnaires and depth in- 
terviews were discussed, and 
we hope to find some method 
of analyzing this problem. 


Many real problems of dis- 
crimination are bred in the 
neighborhoods and communi- 
ties. 

If we can find some way of ex- 
tending good relations on the job 
to good relations in the neighbor- 
hood and community, we are then 
getting at an important aspect of 
the problem. 

These discussions were assisted 
at times by invited experts such 
as Mr. Joseph Overton, president 
of the New York City NAACP, 
and Mr. Allendar, from the Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai B’rith. 

To sum up, the committee now 


feels, that, by and large, much 
progress has been made by the 
union in promoting job equality 
and good on the job relations be- 
tween people of differing races and 
faiths. There is some under-the- 
surface feeling, but little open dis- 
crimination among us. 

However, the full effect of 
learning to get along together 
is lost if this attitude is 
dropped upon return of our 
people to their home commu- 
nities. We must find some 
way of translating on-the-job 
attitudes to the communities. 

(Continued on next page) 





OATH OF OFFICE. 1955 picture shows re-elected union administration being sworn in by AFL-CIO 
Regional Director Mike Mann. 
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Organization 
(At Roosevelt) 


After three years of organiz 
effort at Macy’s Roosevelt Fick 
the campaign can be characterized 
at this point as making slow but 
steady progress. However, this pace 
can change quickly, as past events 
have proven. The stimuli for such 
acceleration may be supplied by 
the Company itself. 


One straw in the wind is that 
the customary paternalistic prac- 
tices that have served to lull Roose- 
velt workers are no longer as prev- 
alent as they were during the 
early stages. There are many signs 
that the Company has stiffened its 
employee relations because it has 
begun to feel the dollar impact of 
loose discipline which it has been 
offering employees as a substitute 
for increases, promotional oppor- 
tunities and more security. 

The Union’s continuing or- 
ganization can explode into a 
rapidly expanding situation as 
result of the Company’s tight- 
ening-up policies and the pres- 
sure exerted on the pay en- 
velope. One of the factors 
that can help bring about a 
rapid change is that the 
groundwork has been pre- 
pared 

In the past year the Union has 
signed key individuals and groups 
in many departments where no 
contacts previously existed. In ad- 
dition, certain groups have been 
subjected to strong Union influ- 
ence which must inevitably, result 
in full participation. As an exam- 
ple, last May a meeting of Furni- 
ture, Rug, TV and Clothing sales- 
people with Union representatives 
and 1-S members from organized 
stores was held. Some of these 
“big ticket” men had already 
signed cards; others were just ex- 
ploring. 

Armed with information ob- 
tained from the Union at this meet- 
ing, they approached Macy man- 
agement and attempted to extract 
some corrective adjustments. Prom- 
ises made by the Company were 
not carried out, but a new com- 
mission pay system was instituted 
at Roosevelt Field—which left 
much to be desired. 


The majority in these 
groups is beginning to realize 
that their attempt at minor 
league collective bargaining 
was a mistake in degree al- 
though not in principle. The 
implications are clear. 


Bad Job Reviews and 
Labor Spies 


Among straight salaried staff 
employees, the most frequently 
heard complaint is job review fail- 
ure. Without a grievance pro- 
cedure, the Company is able to re- 
fuse increases on the flimsiest ex- 
cuses: socializing, lack of coopera- 
tion, attitudes, etc. 

Such intangible grading 
factors become easy tools in 
the hands of prejudiced su- 
pervisors or where the Com- 
pany has issued a tight-budget 
order. 

The Company knows that a 
tougher employee relations policy 
and continued chipping at the pay 
envelope will pra rate a move- 
ment toward the Union. In order 
to offset this, the Company has at- 
tempted to strengthen and expand 
its internal spy system at Roosevelt 
Field. 

It would be no exaggera- 


tion to say that one-third of 
the “white flower” contingent 
and many sponsors at Roose- 
velt Field function only to 
spy upon Union activity. 

Their vicious anti-union atti- 
tudes bespeak an easily discernible 
fear that, when the Union is cer- 
tified, their jobs as Management 
vigilantes will quickly disappear. 


Fear Being Dispelled 


It would be an understatement 
to say that this concentration camp 
atmosphere has had an effect on 
morale. At this late date many 
Roosevelt employees still hesitate 
to speak openly to Union repre- 
sentatives, especially when in sight 
of “white flowers.” Many have 
frankly admitted that they are 
afraid to discuss the Union among 
themselves. 

To counter this fear, the 
Union has encouraged wear- 
ing of Local 1-S pins by 
Committee members and oth- 
ers. These people have been 
advised that their best pro- 
tection under the National 
Labor Relations Act is open 
identification with the Union. 

Serving as an object lesson to 
their co-workers, these pin wear- 
ing Roosevelt employees have 
caused much of the fear to be dis- 
pelled. Anger is also an antidote 
for fear. As more employees are 
hurt by the Company penny-pinch- 
ing and speed-up policies, Roose- 
velt workers will become in- 
creasingly defiant of anti-union 
taboos. 


The Nassau Situation 


The traditional anti-labor cli- 
mate of Nassau County has been 
a major obstacle to faster progress 
in the organizing campaign. With 
the exception of the “Long Island 
Daily Press,” the newspapers in 
Nassau County are outspokenly 
and viciously anti-labor. 

Residents who have a past his- 
tory sympathetic toward Labor are 
fearful of asserting themselves or 
exposing their convictions. The po- 
litical complexion in this area, as 
everyone knows, is predominantly 
reactionary. 

It has been discouraging 
that the large AFL-CIO union 
membership in Nassau and 
Suffolk Counties has exerted 
little or no pressure on non- 
union retail trade employees 
with whom they have almost 
daily contact. 


Numerous stories are told about 


“Roosevelt workers who refuse to 


sign cards while admitting that 
husbands, brothers, wives or other 
close relatives are union members 
of long standing. 


Plan Publicity Campaign 


In this connection, recent dis- 
cussions with officers of the Nas- 
sau-Suffolk Council may result in 
an educational and publicity cam- 
paign among the 25,000 union 
members in plants scattered 
through Nassau and Suffolk coun- 
ties. 

An awareness of their respon- 
sibilities in helping to organize 
the unorganized would have an 
important impact. In many cases 
their efforts could start in their 
own homes. 

The plan is to circularize 
all union members, address 
stewards’ and membership 
meetings and publicize the 


Local 1-S Roosevelt campaign 
through local union and in- 
ternational union _publica- 
tions. 


Administrators Take A Hand 


In May it was decided to ro- 
tate Local 1-S administrators on 
a one-day-a-week basis at Roose- 
velt Field to assist with organizing. 
This served to accelerate activity 
and resulted in a fair number of 
signed cards. 

The schedule is being main- 
tained and may grow in impor- 
tance as administrators begin to 
develop a personal following at 


Roosevelt Field. 


Petition For Auto Centre 
Election 


For some time Auto Centre em- 
ployees at Roosevelt Field had 
been displaying enthusiasm for the 
Union, A number of them wanted 
to know if it would be possible to 
obtain a separate election under 
N.L.R.B. rules. Since the majority 
had signed cards, the idea was 
explored and it was decided to file 
for a separate unit election. 

The Board was petitioned in the 
middle of August, and a prelim- 
inary conference was called for 
September 10th. 

In the meantime, a meet- 
ing with the Auto Centre em- 
ployees at the Mineola union 
office confirmed their deter- 
mination to stay united de- 
spite efforts of supervisors to 
split their ranks. 

They elected a Chairman and a 
Vice Chairman to represent them, 
and all went back to work the 
following day wearing Local 1-S 
pins. 

On September 10th the Union 
and the Company met before the 
Labor Board Examiner to argue 


(Continued on next page) 
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FIGHT FOR HIGHER MINIMUM WAGE has found many of the union's officers and members taking 


leading part. 
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 Company’s request for dis- 
al was not granted. On the 
mary, the Examiner thought 
Senough evidence had been 
iitted to justify a full hearing 
s held on October 8. 

ould the Board grant a sepa- 
‘unit election, the lesson might 
a considerable effect on other 
evelt employees. The Auto 
ire issue has already induced 
discussion in the Roosevelt 
and is being watched with 
. interest. Success would cer- 
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years ago. 


tainly encourage greater activity 
in other directions. 


Planning Ahead 


Among plans for stepping up the 
campaign is a series of meetings 
with departmental groups similar 
to that held with the “big ticket” 
people earlier in the year. There 
is reason to believe that a good 
response can be expected. 

Another matter that needs 
early attention is overhauling 
and expansion of the Roose- 
velt Field Steering Committee 
through the addition of new 
active people. 

Although a fair-sized Commit- 
tee has existed for some time, a 
number of its members lack the 


MAR, LOOK'S COLD. On this wintry Saturday morning Local |-S'ers turned out in front of Roose- 
Ht Field to distribute leaflets to customers. 


necessary initiative and aggressive- 
ness. 


Organized Stores Must Help! 


Notwithstanding all this, the 
greatest obstacle to the Roose- 
velt Field drive has been and 
continues to be the inadequate 
support of the 8,000 organ- 
ized members in the other 
Macy stores. 

It is almost inconceivable that 
a single island of non-union em- 
ployees can continue to exist sur- 
rounded by five fully organized 
stores. 

These 8,000 union members 
have it within their power to cata- 
pult the Roosevelt group into a 
certification election within a 


MEATER NEW YORK FUND rallies in the stores have sparked the joint union-management drive for 
agency which supports 425 affiliated community agencies. 
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mbers faking YN NEGOTIATING COMMITTEE, consisting of members from every section 


of store, is shown at this 
e bargaining session some years ago. 





very short space of time should 
they wish to do so. Informed Local 
1-S members must realize that a 
vacuum pocket in their midst 
makes it more difficult to build 
better contracts. And it presents a 
real danger to the entire union 
structure. 

There are many ways that Local 
1S members in the organized 
stores can help bring the Roose- 
velt campaign to a successful con- 
clusion. 

Contacts between depart- 
ments are of daily occurrence. 
Many good union members at 
Herald Square and in the 
other stores know their de- 
partmental counterparts at 
Roosevelt Field by their first 
names. A word or two dur- 
ing a telephone conversation 
could do a tremendous amount 
of good. 

Occasional shopping visits 
to Roosevelt Field can be put 
to good use in behalf of the 
Union. Home telephone calls 
to Roosevelt employees from 
acquaintances in the Union 
stores can be extremely effec- 
tive. These efforts should be 
consistent and not merely 
spasmodic. 


We believe that at Roosevelt 
Field time is on our side and that 
victory is inevitable, but it will 
require hard work, imagination 
and above all, the cooperation of 
the entire Local membership to 
accomplish the task in the reason- 
ably near future. 


Paramus 


After a discussion with the 
RWDSU international president, 
Max Greenberg, Local 1-S has to 
date made a preliminary explora- 
tion of the possibility of union- 
izing the workers at Bamberger’s 
in Paramus, New Jersey. 


In August, a survey was made 
of the working conditions at the 
store. 


Like every other unorgan- 
ized group of workers, they 
lacked the security and many 
benefits of the unionized de- 
partment store. No one knew 
what the other employees were 
doing or how much they were 
getting paid. We found the 
executives doing the work of 
porters and sales people. 


The several handbills distributed 
created quite a stir at Bamberger’s, 
among both the workers and man- 
agement. The response to our ap- 
plication was heartening. A num- 
ber of very good contacts have 
been made in the store but it is too 
early, I believe, to say what the 
overall response of the people will 


be. 


Our next steps will be to call 
a series of meetings with the 
people who have signed union 
application cards, and try to 
determine from them the at- 
titude of the people toward the 
union. 


Where We Stand 


The previous section constituted 
that section of this report which 
dealt with the union’s service, ac- 
complishments and activities dur- 
ing the past year. 

I think we may now, with some 
pride, consider where Local 1-5 
and its members stand at this 
time, and what are the prospects 


for further advances. 

In our mobile display in the 
1959 Labor Day Parade we made 
a comparison of some vital statis- 
tics between the years 1939 and 
1959, precisely the span of this 
report. 

These figures might indeed be 
listed in tabular form: 











1939 1959 
No Union Local 1-S 
WEEN 6c ees 35c minimum . $1.25 minimum 
A OE EE Be 45-48, plus . 40, plus time - and-a- 


unpaid overtime 


half 





Health Plan . 


Paid by worker 


. Employer paid 
Hospital - Medical - 














Surgical 
Sick Leave . Paid by worker /3 pay 
Job Security ... None Union security; fair 
work rules; arbitration 
Pension None $35 a month 
Grievance Machinery None 650 Shop Stewards 





e We have also achieved 
automatic wage increases start- 
ing 60 days after hiring. 


e A system of senority that 
applies to promotions, layoffs, 
vacations and the rotation of 
overtime work. 


e Equal pay for men and 
women, and extra pay for 
night workers. 


e Seven paid holidays a 
year. Four-days work during 
holiday week. 


e Our Health Plan provides 
protection and benefits for 
every union member, and 
every member of his family 
under 19. 


e Work rules which prevent 
any executive from perform- 
ing staff work, and therefore 
reducing work opportunities 
for workers. 


e A system of promotions 
unique among department 
store employees. 
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WE DID IT! Members happily hurl torn placards in the air after the successful conclusion of the 1956 strike. 


The View Ahead 


I believe it is my duty not only 
to report to Local 1-S members 
on the events and developments 
of the past, but also to look ahead. 
In some matter, it is important 
to look ahead several years. In 
some matters, we can anticipate 
problems and ‘difficulties; in other 
matters, we can look toward con- 
tinuing substantial progress. 

In particular areas, such as so- 
cial services, my reports on com- 
mittees have already noted future 
plans. In this section, I wish to 
consider some basic ideas and some 
new proposals. 

I would say that, first, we— 
all of us—must exert our- 
selves tremendously in politi- 
cal education, registration, 
voting, and related types of 
political action. 


Political Perspective 


It is this country’s political lead- 
ers who, finally, pass the restrictive 
labor laws. It is they who refuse 
to pass a new minimum wage law 
at all commensurate with the eco- 
nomic realities of the cost of liv- 
ing. It is they who refuse to pass 
adequate housing, slum clearance, 
urban development and other meas- 
ures which affect our well-being 
and the well-being of the entire 
country. 

We are looking ahead to 
the time when we can raise 
the contractual minimum wage 
to $1.50. But our job will be 
immensely more difficult if 
the federal minimum wage is 
not raised, and made applica- 
ble to the retail and depart- 
ment store industries. 

We are familiar with the annual 
income which experts agree is nec- 
essary to maintain a decent stand- 
ard of living for a family. We are 
aware of the manufacturing and 
white collar fields in which the 
work week has been substantially 
reduced; and in fact, the AFL- 
CIO has launched a nationwide 
drive to reduce hours of work. 

We know that the depart- 
ment store industry, especial- 
ly and including Macy’s, has 
been in a very fine financial 
position for the past decade, 


and all signs point to a con- 
tinuing high profit level for 
the store and its parent cor- 
poration. 

These are concerns which will 
be made possible or impossible, 
to a large extent depending on the 
laws of the nation, the position of 
labor generally, as well as our own 
position. 

We in American labor thought 
last year that Congress was going 
to be liberal and pro-labor. But 
enough of our friends turned out 
to be our enemies to affect the 
whole pattern of labor advance as 
well as labor-management relation- 
ships themselves. 

One fact is clear to us, as 
it is to all trade unionists: if 
we do not exercise our rights 
as citizens, the whole pros- 
pective view of further ad- 
vances on the job can be 
blocked. 

Many of our members are at 
an age when they are anticipating 
retirement, and they are worried 
how they will be able to make out 
financially when they do. And in 
fact, many of the younger people 
are properly considering all the 
factors which affect their security, 
whether in the immediate period 
ahead and in the many years 
ahead. 


Pension 


I am hopeful that means 
will be worked out, if the 
members so wish and decide, 
to apply the $2 contractual in- 
crease due in February 1959 
to a union-administered, gov- 
ernment-supervised pension 
fund above and beyond the 
existing pension plan paid for 
by Macy’s. 

In any case, we will continue 
to discuss the question at the vari- 
ous membership meetings, both at 
the divisional and general levels. 

As you know, the union’s offi- 
cers, assisted by specialists, have 
been looking into the question of 
renovating our present headquar- 
ters for increased efficiency and 
service, or purchasing a building 
to meet increased needs. 

One new departure merits 


our serious consideration. 
With expanded facilities, it 
may well prove a great service 
by establishing a complete 
dental service. The need is ob- 
vious, and the savings in dol- 
lars to the members could be 
considerable. In addition, a 
dental service readily available 
on an inexpensive basis would 
enable the Local 1-S member- 
ship to prevent many dental 
ills, or remedy them before 
they become serious. 

It may be several years before 
this idea can be realized; certain- 
ly we will want to explore all the 
facts, and have full discussion on 
it. 

We will similarly want to look 
into the possibility of establish- 
inb some form of insurance pro- 
gram to cover the high cost of 
drugs. This is a knotty problem; 


only recently has it been receiving 
the attention it deserves. Perhaps 
some of the physicians on our 
panel, together with insurance spe- 
cialists, can suggest a workable 
program. I do not know, but we 
wont know unless we investigate 
the possibility. 

Another project might be to pool 
our resources with a number of 
other unions to sponsor a co-op 
housing development. A good many 
inquiries along this line have come 
into my office. I frankly dont know 
whether it can be. done. But I 
think that the successful experience 
of other unions in initiating such 
projects and, in a direct way, meet- 
ing their members’ housing prob- 
lems, bears investigating. 


Roads to Progress 


These are some of the roads to 
further progress which it is the 
responsibility of a modern labor 
leader to explore. 

On the other hand, our union 
faces some uncertainties and seri- 
ous problems. The Landrum-Griffin 
Law has been passed. Like other 
trade unionists across the country, 
I have been consulting our legal 
counsel. 

As a matter of fact, even the 
labor lawyers are not clear about 
all the implications. Many issues 
will be clarified only as they are 
fought out in the courts. The 
judges will help finally to spell 
out the meaning of the law. 

We are, however, wholly 
clear about many of the core 
results of the bill, and our 
early fears and judgments 
have been confirmed. Under 
the guise of combatting rack- 
eteers, the reactionary politi- 
cians, prodded by Big Busi- 
ness, have put a heavy yoke 
around our necks. 

The new law will stifle attempts 
by unions to organize through a 
ban on peaceful organizational 
picketing. This new law will pre- 
vent a union from aiding a sister 
union by refusing to handle mer- 
chandise made in scab shops. It 
will interfere in many ways in the 
internal affairs and administration 
of unions, and enable company 
stooges to cause an endless amount 
of legal litigation and bleed a 
union financially. 


LOCAL 1-5 RWoSu, 
ee ee ve 
1959 TRIP TO EUROPE 
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tI is perhaps worth notip 
the demagogic technique 
ing through this Landrum 
Law was similar to the 
put through the Taft-Hartle 
—which set the pattern fg 
massive blows against lah 
the working people it repreg 


At that time, the rallyip 
was to force the Communy 
of their isolated and general 
important place in the labor; 
ment (although the CIO had 
tively hardled this problem 

The real result was _ 
undermine the Comma 
but to weight NLRB , 
representation election 
break strikes, to expose 
to legal suits because 
actions of individual mem 


The smokescreen, in one) 
was to combat racketeers, 
other, to combat Communist 
the real results were to under 
American working people andj 
families. 

Yet having said this, I dj 
want to conclude on a pessim 
note. In the long view, the 
do not warrant it. I have indi 
briefly in this report how 
cant has been the progress ¢ 
members of this union im 
twenty years since its foun 
This progress has meant de 
security on the job and in 
ing the problems of life, dij 
and an, enhancement of—no 
words will do—of justice and 
dom for the eight hours eae 
a worker spends on the job. 


Vigor Necessary 


These things were not give" 
The selfish malefactors of 
and privilege want to prevel 
further advance. They 
provide themselves with new) 
and ammunition to cut back 
we do have. 

But I do not think the 
succeed—IF we can mol 
our resources in all the’ 
in which, as trade uni 
and citizens, we can m 
voice heard vigorously, 
forcefully. 

Nobody ever gave anyt 
to us on a silver platter. 
always had to fight for 
always will. 


MEMBERS FLY TO EUROPE. Not to be outdone, members of Local I-S like many other unions 
the country, made their first union-sponsored trip to Europe in 1959. 
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